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wheat, sown in the fall and reaped in early summer,
is grown in the South, and the crop is somewhat
uncertain. A tenant who has secured advances on
a crop of wheat during the fall and winter may
easily move to an adjoining county or State in the
spring and plant cotton there. Half a crop of
corn may easily be stolen, eaten by animals, or con-
sumed by the tenant while still green. A further
reason for not encouraging the production of corn
and wheat is the profit the merchant makes by the
sale of imported flour, meal, and bacon. Cotton
is therefore almost the only product of sections
admirably suited to the growing of corn or to the
raising of hogs. The country merchant has helped
to keep the South poor.

Yet in spite of the apparently exorbitant per-
centage of profit, few country merchants become
rich. In a year of drouth, or of flood, many of their
debtors may not be able to pay their accounts*
even though their intentions are of the best. Others
may prove shiftless and neglect their fields. Still
others may be deliberately dishonest and, after
getting as large advances as possible* abandon their
crops leaving both the landowner and the merchant
in the lurch. These creditors must then either
attempt to harvest the crop by hired labor, with